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HOW   IMBECILES    ARE  EDUCATED. 


THE 


Earlswood  Asylum. 


AN     INTERVIEW    WITH     THE     RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 


( Rep y mted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  February  13th,  1890.) 



The  lowest  region  into  which  the  universal  cry  of  "  Educate,  educate, 
educate  !"  has  penetrated  is  that  in  which  those  live  who  are  indeed  the 
"  poor  in  spirit" — that  is  to  say,  those  whom,  charitably,  we  call 
"backward  children,"  and,  uncharitably,  "idiots."  There  are  many 
schools  and  institutions  for  this  humblest  class  of  scholars,  but  the  one 
which  overtops  them  all  is  the  Earlswood  Asylum  at  Redhill,  a  palatial 
building  standing  in  200  acres  of  ground  down  in  the  loveliest  part  of 
lovely  Surrey.  "  Quite  mad,  and  fit  for  Earlswood,"  is  one  of  the 
proverbial  sayings  in  which  the  natural  man  likes  to  indulge  when  one 
of  his  fellow-creatures  embarks  in  an  undertaking  which  to  the  superior 
friend  seems  Quixotic  or  incomprehensible.  And  little  recks  the  superior 
friend  when  he  thus  excommunicates  his  eccentric  fellow  that  he  is  alto- 
gether on  the  wrong  tack  if  he  sends  him  down  to  Earlswood,  where  the 
"  mad  "  are  no  more  received  than  those  who  are  preparing  for  "  matric' 
at  one  of  the  Universities.  What  Earlswood  actually  is,  and  what  is 
done  within  its  walls,  was  recently  ascertained  by  one  of  our  representa- 
tives in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Jones,  the  resident  physician  and  head  of 
the  institution,  during  a  visit  to  the  asylum.  Our  representative  writes  : — 
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A  I'KEP  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  looks  mysterious  enough  as  you  approach  it  by  the  winding  road 
from  Redhill  or  Earlsvvood  station — the  vast  building  rising  on  a  hill 
above  the  grounds,  where  among  the  shrubbery  a  large  board  tells  thai 
this  is  "  Earlswood  ^.sylum  ;"  and  as  you  drive  up  to  the  pillared  portico 
you  notice  here  and  there  in  the  garden  a  cluster  of  lads  with  ruddy  faces 
busy  with  such  gardener's  work  as  winter  provides  ;  or  you  turn  aside 
and  see  a  group  of  girls  under  the  charge  of  a  governess  taking  cheerfully 
a  "  constitutional"  on  a  soft  and  sunny  afternoon  in  midwinter.  Every- 
thing looks  cheerful  and  well-ordered,  and  inside  the  house  it  is  just  the 
same.  Boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  now  and  again  a 
patient,  or  to  use  Dr.  Jones's  more  kindly  term,  a  pupil,  of  riper  years, 
walk  briskly  along  the  passages ;  in  the  large  dining  hall  the  tables  are 
cleared  after  the  midday  meal,  and  at  the  further  end  a  class  of  girls  is 
assembled  in  a  large  lofty  room.  "  They  are  at  their  needlework  lesson," 
explains  Dr.  Jones,  as  we  enter  and  pause  for  a  moment  before  the  rows 
of  children,  all  of  whom  are  busily  sewing,  knitting,  embroidering,  or 
tracing  figures  in  coloured  wool  on  some  Kindergarten  cardboard  pattern. 
The  fingers  and  the  hands  may  not  be  as  firm  or  as  well  shaped  as  those 
of  the  average  child,  but  they  have  all  been  taught  how  to  be  useful,  and 
how  to  be  so  cheerfully  and  with  evident  interest  in  their  work. 


"  Not  sick,  my  Lord,  unless  it  be  in  Mind." 

"Tell  me,  Dr.  Jones,"  I  asked,  after  we  had  walked  through  several 
class  rooms,  each  one  as  cheerful  as  bright  pictures  and  other  ornaments, 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  excellent  ventilation  can  make  them 
— "  tell  me  how  you  begin  the  education  of  the  poor  little  things.  What 
are  they  like  when  first  they  come  to  you  ?" 

"  That  varies  very  much,"  was  the  reply.  "  There  are  as  many 
different  types  of  backward  children  and  idiots  as  there  are  different 
stages  of  mental  development  among  the  children  of  any  other  large 
school  ;  for,  although  we  call  this  place  an  asylum,  it  is  in  reality  only  a 
school  in  which  we  try  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  such  mental  faculties 
as  lie  latent  in  even  the  most  backward  human  being.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  the  pupil  is  merely  a  human  vegetable,  and  where 
bodily  and  mental  feebleness  combined  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
anything  but  tend  the  unfortunates  as  best  we  can,  and  to  relieve  their 
sufferings.  This  can  naturally  be  done  far  more  effectually  at  ao 
institution  where  all  the  appliances  and  all  the  experience  and  skill  are  to 
be  had  by  which  suffering  is  minimised  than  could  be  done  at  the  patients' 
private  homes.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  we  keep 
them  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  where  the  other  pupils  never 
come  in  contact  with  them." 
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"  The  great  majority  of  cases  we  have  are  those  of  men,  women,  or 
children  who,  without  being  exactly  idiots,  are  very  backward.  But  even 
i  ary  greatly.  There  are  some  where  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a 
pupil  is  only  extremely  shy  or  nervous,  or  whether  something  is  really 
wrong  with  him  or  her.  Again,  there  are  others  who  are  very  backward 
indeed  when  they  first  come,  and  with  whom  it  takes  a  considerable  time 
before  we  can  see  the  slightest  spark  of  light  in  the  feeble  mind." 

First  the  Heart  and  then  the  Head. 

"  Then,  do  you  begin  your  training  at  once  after  a  pupil's  arrival  ?" — 
"  No  ;  that  would  not  answer  at  all.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
gain  a  pupil's  affection.  Unless  we  do  that,  our  task  is  hopeless.  The 
craving  for  affection  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.  If 
they  are  fond  of  you,  you  can  make  them  do  a  great  many  things  ;  if  they 
are  afraid  of  you,  or  dislike  you,  your  chance  is  gone,  for  they  can  be 
very  obstinate  and  headstrong.  For  the  first  month  we  do  not  teach 
them  anything  at  all,  but  simply  try  to  attach  them  to  us.  This  is  not  so 
easy,  for  they  are  generally  very  shy  and  suspicious,  having  either  been 
kept  to  a  great  extent  separated  from  other  children,  or,  if  they  have 
mixed  with  others,  they  have  not  been  treated  over-kindly  by  their 
healthy  companions,  who  treated  the  '  silly '  child  with  contempt,  and 
made  him  feel,  with  a  child's  unconscious  cruelty,  that  he  was  inferior  to 
them." 

"  And  when  you  have  won  your  pupil's  favour,  what  comes  next  ?" — 
"  When  we  have  won  his  heart,  we  try  to  gain  his  head,  and  begin,  slowly 
and  gradually,  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  simplest  of  educational  subjects. 
And  there  the  Kindergarten  system  is  our  great  piece  de  resistance.  Play- 
fully the  child  learns  to  know,  and  then  to  write  its  letters  ;  presently  it 
puts  them  together  and  spells  short  words,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  we  lead 
them  on  till  the  majority  can  not  only  read  and  write,  but  are  also  able  to 
understand  what  they  read  or  write  " 

"  A  task  which,  I  should  say,  requires  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
patience  and  perseverance  on  the  teacher's  part." — "  It  does  indeed. 
Infinite  patience,  together  with  infinite  tact  and  kindness,  are  the  chief 
requirements  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  pupils  such  as  ours. 
They  have  object  lessons,  too,  and  the  girls  are  taught  needlework  in  the 
afternoons,  and  housework  when  they  are  old  enough,  but  we  have  to 
change  their  work  very  frequently  during  the  day.  The  feeble  mind  soon 
grows  tired  of  any  occupation,  and  requires  both  change  of  work  and  of 
scene.  Consequently  they  have  their  lessons  in  different  rooms,  and 
each  lesson  lasts  only  quite  a  short  time." 
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In  the  Schools  and  Workshops. 

In  the  pauses  between  our  conversation,  and  while  we  examined 
some  of  the  pretty  trifles  which  were  being  made  by  the  children,  I  had, 
on  addressing  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  been  told  several  times, 
"  She  is  deaf,"  or  "  She  doesn't  talk  quite  distinctly,"  which  led  me  to 
ask  whether  deafness  and  dumbness  often  accompanied  imbecility. 

"  It  does  in  some  cases,  but  not  as  frequently  as  you  might  be  led  to 
think.  You  have  just  happened  to  speak  to  several  of  the  children  who 
do  not  hear  or  talk  well.  The  ailments  which  go  most  frequently  with 
mental  weakness  are  bad  circulation,  cold  hands  and  feet,  with  a 
tendency  to  chilblains,  lack  of  muscular  strength  and  general  inactivity. 
But  these  children  are  no  more  deaf  or  mute  than  you  or  I  !  Why,  they 
will  sing  you  a  song  at  once — won't  you  girls  ?" 

One  child  stepped  forward  and  stood  beside  the  lady  teacher,  who 
accompanied  at  the  piano.  Her  sweet  young  voice  rose  in  a  happy 
children's  song,  and  presently  the  whole  class  joined  in  the  chorus, 
evidently  enjoying  the  fun,  and  unaware  of  the  pathetic  note  which  ran  in 
a  low  undertone  through  the  merry  song. 

"  When  they  have  passed  through  the  school,"  Dr.  Jones  went  on,  as 
we  turned  to  another  part  of  the  building,  "  we  train  the  girls  for 
domestic  work,  and  the  boys  for  a  trade  for  which  they  show  most  in- 
clination and  capacity.    Will  you  come  and  see  the  workshops  ?" 

In  the  wide  playground  a  large  party  of  boys  (they  are  all  "  boys"  at 
Earlswood,  though  some  of  them  are  bearded  men  whose  boyish  days  are 
left  long  behind)  were  playing  football  and  other  games.  "  He  !  doctor, 
doctor  !"  they  shouted,  and  pressed  to  the  railing  to  catch  a  look  or  a 
word  from  their  superior,  who  is  also  their  friend.  "  Yes,  I  see  you,  boys, 
but  I  have  no  time  to  stay  just  now,"  and  on  we  went  to  where  the 
compositors,  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers,  and  all  the  rest  were  at  work., 
A  large  white  parrot  sat  thoughtfully  among  the  compositors,  and  a  gay 
garland  of  Christmas  decorations  was  wound  round  thegasalier  where  the 
mat-makers  were  at  work. 

The  Master-workers. 

As  we  entered  the  room  of  the  latter,  a  short,  sturdy  weaver  left  his 
loom  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  came  rapidly  and  with  an  air  of  great 
energy  towards  me.  "  Keep  him  off,  doctor,''  I  muttered  with  visions  of 
scenes  from  "  shilling  shockers"  arising  vividly  before  my  mental  eye. 
"  He  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  he  is  only  going  to  measure  your  height,"  I 
was  told,  as  the  little  fellow  came  up  and  put  his  hand  against  my 
shoulder  and  then  against  his  own,  after  which  he  returned  contentedly 
to  his  work.  "  He  has  an  idea  that  he  is  taller  than  anybody  else,  and  he 
measures  every  new  comer." 
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In  the  tailors'  workroom  one  of  the  inmates  proudly  showed  us  a  coat 
which  had  just  been  finished,  and  every  stitch  of  which  he  had  made.  As 
an  instance  of  the  remarkable  memory  of  some  of  the  idiots,  Dr.  Jones 
called  one  of  the  inmates  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  days  on  which 
certain  dates  of  the  present  year  would  fall.  The  answer  was  correct  in 
each  case  ;  and  with  regard  to  important  dates  concerning  the  institution, 
the  living  almanack  has  every  red-letter  day  of  the  last  twenty  years 
at  his  fingers'  ends.  Once,  however,  he  made  a  slight  mistake, 
and  a  whole  roomful  of  tailors  who  had  been  watching  their  friend  with 
eager  interest,  broke  out  into  a  good-natured  laugh.  "  Now  tell  me  how 
much  two  and  one  is  ?"  "  Two  and  one  ?  Two  and  one  ?"  came  in  a 
puzzled  tone  from  the  recorder  of  dates,  as  he  held  up  his  finger  and 
frowned  painfully  over  the  terrible  sum.  "  I  can  tell  you  how  much  one 
and  one  is,"  he  said  at  last,  evasively,  before,  somewhat  crestfallen,  he 
returned  to  his  seat. 


"  She  cometh  Not,"  he  said. 

From  the  workshops  we  strolled  to  the  farm  buildings,  from  which  a 
number  of  labourers  (all  inmates)  were  turning  homeward  after  the  day's 
work.  "  I  tell  you,  Doctor,"  shouted  a  young  energetic  fellow,  "I  tell 
you  I  don't  like  farmwork.  I  wish  you'd  put  me  somewhere  else  !"  "But 
you  do  not  like  the  workshops  either.  Happy  thought !  we'll  give  you 
some  boots  to  brush;  perhaps  you  will  like  that  better."  "  No,  Doctor, 
no.  The  boots  would  make  my  hands  black."  It  was  milking  time,  and 
passing  a  dainty  dairy,  we  walked  into  the  cowsheds.  Again  we  saw  a 
scene  of  contented,  healthy  country  life;  everybody  at  work  and  every- 
body happy.  A  loud  voice  called  after  us :  "  No,  I  didn't  mean  to  run 
away  when  1  went  into  the  Waterloo  train  before  Christmas.  I  only 
meant  to  find  my  sister  at  Waterloo.  She  has  come  to  see  me  always 
before,  but  this  Christmas  she  never  came,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  and  find 
her."  Poor  imbecile  !  The  spark  of  "  God-given  reason"  all  but  extinct, 
there  was  still  a  pang  left  of  the  agony  of  "  she  cometh  not." 

"They  are  all  very  affectionate,"  Dr.  Jones  remarked.  "  It  is  the 
one  feeling  which  predominates,  and  turning  it  to  account,  we  are  able  to 
teach  and  train  them." 


About  2,500  cases  have  been  admitted  into  the  Earlswood  Asylum  since 
its  work  was  commenced  in  1847. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL 

ON  THE 

EASTERN    COUNTIES  ASYLUM, 

Essex  Hall,  Colchester. 


(Extract  from  Speech  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  15th,  1889J. 

His  Lordship  said  he  supposed  it  would  be  admitted  that  it  was 
among  the  first  of  Christian  duties  that  every  Christian  should  try  and 
help  those  who  could  not  help  themselves.  They  would,  further,  all  be 
agreed  that  if  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who  could  not  help 
himself  it  was  that  one  who  was  born  imbecile,  or  became  imbecile,  and 
who  remained  imbecile  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Of  all  objects  in  God's 
world  there  was  none  more  deserving  of  compassion,  none  more  deserving 
of  help.  These  poor  creatures,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not 
imbecile  by  any  fault  of  their  own.  They  were  born  with  less  faculties 
than  others  ;  it  was  their  destiny  that  they  must  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
unhappiness — of  unhappiness  compared  with  the  life  which  many  others 
enjoyed  who  were  more  perfectly  endowed.  These  poor  creatures  were  to  be 
found  everywhere.  They  were  not  members  of  one  class  or  of  one  people. 
They  found  them  among  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  among  the  poor  ; 
among  children  of  the  learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;  among  the  children 
of  all  nations  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  :  and  all  were  as 
they  were,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God 
When  he  lived  in  country  districts  he  had  often  been  pained  at  the 
condition  of  children  such  as  those  who  now  found  treatment  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum.  They  were  the  children  of  the  streets,  without  a 
friend,  and  made  the  object  of  jeers  and  abuse  and  ridicule  and  mockery, 
not  only  from  other  children  about  them  but  from  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  He  had  often  asked  himself  the  question  "  How  is 
it  that  such  a  thing  as  idiocy  exists  ?  "  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
only  one  answer  to  that  :  it  was  the  mysterious  providence  of  God. 
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Why  should  God  allow  this  thing  to  be?    There  was  one  answer,  the 
only  one  that  he  could  discover,  and  that  was  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom   allowed  these  things  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  helpfulness  in 
bringing  these  poor  creatures  into  a  better  condition.     He  believed  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  if  the  work  were 
taken  in   hand  in  proper  time.     He  had  seen  proof  of  that  in  the 
home  for  idiots  established  at  Essex  Hall,   Colchester,   one   of  the 
earliest  institutions  established  for  the  care  of  idiots,  and  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  that  at  Earlswood.     He  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  in  that  institution  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon  idiot  children, 
if  only  they  were  taken  in  hand  while  young.     They  were  greatly 
improved,  for  instance,  by  proper  gymnastic  exercises,  by  proper  food,  by 
attending  to  their  bodily  health  and  cleanliness,  and  most  especially  of  all, 
perhaps,  by  finding  out  what  each  child  could  do,  by  using  and  developing 
and  educating  the  little  fragments  of  mind  and  intelligence  which  each 
possessed.  Many  of  them  had  some  faculty  or  other  which  could  be  educated 
and  made  useful  to  them.  He  remembered  one  little  boy  in  Essex  Hall  who 
had  a  taste,  an  idea,  for  tailoring.    Whoever  went  to  Essex  Hall  this  little 
fellow  would  go  up  to  him  with  a  needle  and  thread  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
"Have  you  got  a  button  off?"    What  little  power  the  child  had  was 
indicated  in  that  way,  and  so  they  made  use  of  him,  they  educated 
his  faculty,  and  they  brought  him  up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  lead  a 
useful  life.    (Applause.)    If  idiot  children  were  left  to  idleness  and  neg- 
lect, they  acquired  indecent  and  abominable  habits,  and  if  nothing  else 
was  before  them  than  that,  it  would  be  almost  better  that  they  should  be 
out  of  sight  altogether.    He  believed  we  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  what  the  Royal  Albert  and  other  asylums  had  done  in  days  gone  by, 
but  he  also  thought  that  a  great  deal  more  could  yet  be  done.  Though 
much  had  been  done  much  more  remained  to  be  done.  Of  all  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  society  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  no  change  was  more  remarkable,  nor  more  satisfactory,  than  that 
which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  people  whose  minds  were  diseased. 
The  work  accomplished  by  our  asylums  of  one  sort  and  another  was 
immense,  compared  with  what  had  been  done  in    the  days  of  our 
forefathers. 
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THE 

Royal  Albert  Asylum  : 

"ONE    OF    GOD'S  PALACES." 

By  HESBA  STRETTON,  Author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  etc. 
(From  the  Sunday  Magazine,  January,  1885.) 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  a  description  of  the  noble  building 
called  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum;  the  architectural  features  are  very 
similar  in  all  our  modern  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  asylums  ;  there  are 
the  same  fine,  lofty  halls,  long  corridors,  large  dormitories,  great  kitchens, 
laundries,  and  workshops  ;  and  about  them  all  the  same  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness and  order.  These  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  Christian  charity, 
rising  everywhere  in  our  land,  in  crowded  streets  and  amid  green  fields  ; 
palaces  which  our  Lord  Himself  might  make  His  home. 

But  the  situation  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  must  not  be  passed 
over.  It  stands  on  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  Lancaster,  and  from 
the  flight  of  steps  by  which  we  enter  it,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  hills  rising  beyond  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  air  blowing  around  it  is  fresh  with  sea-breezes,  which  temper  the 
frosts  of  winter  and  the  sultry  heat  of  summer  for  the  residents.  Though 
Lancaster  is  so  near,  it  is  completely  out  of  sight,  except  its  stately  and 
historic  castle  ;  and  all  the  environment  of  the  place  is  perfectly  rural, 
with  grassy  meadows  and  green  hedgerows  all  around  it,  and  little 
rounded  knolls,  up  which  trees  are  climbing,  and  a  vast  field  of  sky 
stretching  overhead. 

It  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  since  the  Asylum  was  opened  late  in  the 
year  with  only  three  cases  ;  to-day,  in  May,  1884,  there  are  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  inmates  gathered  within  its  sheltering  walls.  The  primary 
object  of  the  place  is  to  make  it  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  dormant 
faculties  of  imbecile  children  ;  they  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fifteen,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.   It  is  not  a  life  refuge— there  are 
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only  five  life  cases  in  the  asylum,  all  the  others  are  children  sent  to 
school,  either  by  election  or  by  the  payment  of  charges  varying  with  the 
requirements  and  the  circumstances  of  the  friends  who  sent  them ;  the 
education  of  these  children  is,  therefore,  the  special  object  set  before 
them  by  the  staff  of  the  institution.  To  discover,  to  draw  out,  and  to 
develop  any  faculty  possessed  by  their  defective  intellects,  is  the  great 
aim  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  work,  from  the  nurses  to  the 
medical  superintendent,  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 

Five  hundred  and  sixteen  of  nature's  failures,  of  human  fragments ! 
These  are  the  lowest  of  all  in  the  innumerable  ranks  of  mankind  ;  truly 
the  least  of  Christ's  brethren,  for  whom  he  died.  They  have  had  no  past 
life  of  effort  and  enjoyment  as  lunatics  have  had,  nor  does  any  possible 
bright  future  lie  before  them  ;  a  cloud  will  always  hang  about  them,  the 
darkness  can  never  quite  pass  away.  They  are  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable,  yet  without  fault  of  their  own  ;  and  each  one  of  them  represents 
a  home  made  anxious  or  wretched  by  their  presence  in  it,  unless  they 
can  return  to  it,  after  seven  years'  training,  with  some  power  of  making 
themselves  useful.  It  is  a  great  task  to  undertake.  To  this  school  the 
pupils  come,  speechless  many  of  them,  with  no  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing,  an  utter  incapacity  for  arithmetic  ;  nay,  often  unable  to  perform 
the  least  office  for  themselves,  as  helpless  as  infants  without  the  charm  of 
infancy.  No  one  in  the  Asylum  will  admit  that  the  worst  case  is 
absolutely  hopeless  ;  the  svorst  can  be  taught  something,  the  best  can  be 
taught  a  great  deal. 

We  enter  the  school-room  for  girls,  and  find  orderly  classes  at  work, 
sitting  by  their  desks  much  the  same  as  in  other  schools.  The  teacher  is 
giving  an  object  lesson  on  an  egg,  and  two  rows  of  pupils  seem  to  be 
doing  their  utmost  to  hear  and  understand  her,  or  to  see  the  words  she 
writes  down  on  the  black  board  ;  but  she  has  to  repeat  the  lesson  again 
and  again  with  untiring  patience.  Behind  her  is  a  table  at  which  some 
children  sorely  afflicted  with  spasmodic  movements  are  being  trained  to 
control  them  by  building  houses  of  wooden  bricks,  or  by  placing  variously- 
shaped  pegs  and  blocks  into  holes  fitted  for  them.  In  another  class  a 
number  of  less  intelligent  scholars  are  being  taught  a  still  simpler  object 
lesson  from  the  model  of  a  cow,  on  which  they  are  shown  the  horns,  the 
face,  the  feet,  &c.  Some  are  writing  copies  or  doing  sums;  and  others  are 
plaiting  strips  of  coloured  paper.  On  a  table  in  the  corner  are  specimens 
of  sewing  and  knitting,  and  other  work,  which  will  presently  be  exhibited 
at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in  London.*  The  school-room  is 
as  orderly  as  and  even  quieter  than  other  school-rooms  where  "  perfect  " 
children  are ;  and  the  teachers  tell  us  that  their  half-witted  charges  are 
more  docile  and  affectionate  than  other  pupils. 


*  4  Diploma  of  Honour  was  awarded  to  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum. 
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After  a  while  the  classes,  which,  beside  girls,  include  the  little  boys, 
form  into  drill,  and  go  through  it  to  the  sound  of  music,  marching  with  a 
wonderful  precision  and  order  when  we  consider  how  imperfect  is  their 
control  over  their  bodily  movements.  Some  time  afterwards,  as  we  pass 
along  the  corridor,  we  see  them  through  the  glass  doors  dancing  a 
quadrille  with  intense  enjoyment ;  the  piano  being  played  merrily  by  a 
junior  teacher.  Music  is  so  great  an  element  in  their  training,  that 
almost  all  the  attendants  are  required  to  play  on  some  instrument ;  and 
concerts  are  got  up  weekly,  often  by  the  resident  staff  alone,  with  the  aid 
of  their  imbecile  patients. 

In  the  boys'  school-room — the  boys  including  grown  men  who  are 
still  only  children  in  mind — writing  and  summing  were  going  on,  with  a 
clock  lesson  on  one  side  and  a  desk  of  letter-writers  on  another.  Of  course 
in  both  boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms  the  greater  number  do  nothing  but 
scribble  on  their  slates ;  and  in  arithmetic  the  lack  of  mental  power  is 
still  more  perceptible  ;  only  sixteen  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
being  able  to  work  sums  in  simple  rules.  But  they  are  all  occupied,  and 
all,  more  or  less,  reaching  forward  to  something  beyond  what  they  have 
already  attained.  Sixty-nine  of  the  patients  can  write  home  with 
assistance,  while  nineteen  write  letters  without  assistance. 

From  the  school-room  we  went  to  the  workshops,  looking  into  the 
kitchen,  and  laundry  and  bakehouse,  as  we  passed  them.  Everywhere 
we  met  the  elder  inmates  of  the  asylum,  young  men  and  young  women, 
helping  in  whatever  work  they  displayed  any  capacity  for,  with  an  air  of 
pleasant  importance  and  self-satisfaction  on  their  faces.  The  workshops, 
where  tailoring,  shoemaking,  joinery,  and  mat-making,  are  taught,  are 
much  the  same,  at  first  glance,  as  the  same  places  in  orphanages  and 
industrial  schools.  It  is  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  vacant  faces  and 
misshapen  heads  of  the  boys  busily  at  work,  and  to  hear  their  mumbling 
voices,  that  you  feel  here  are  busy  hands  which  can  never  do  the  world's 
work  ;  labourers  whose  toil  can  never  earn  their  own  livelihood.  We 
asked  one  of  them,  who  is  just  completing  a  large  and  handsome 
ink-stand,  how  much  his  work  was  worth,  and  after  much  grave  con- 
sideration, he  answered  "  sixpence."  Another,  who  has  finished  a  strong 
set  of  steps  seven  feet  high,  thinks  he  might  ask  a  shilling  for  them. 
What  chance  would  such  workmen  have  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  life  ? 
The  total  number  of  boys  employed  in  industrial  occupations  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  of  these  fifteen  are  employed  as  gardeners, 
twenty-five  as  weeding-boys,  and  eleven  on  the  farm.  The  boys  on  the 
farm  were  fine  strong  young  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  able  enough 
to  gain  their  own  living,  if  they  could  find  places  under  patient 
and  considerate  masters,  who  would  not  take  advantage  of  their  half- 
wittedness.  One  of  the  great  wants  of  the  institution  is  this  kindly 
co-operation  of  employers,  who  would  take  au  interest  in  the  recovered 
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or  improved  imbecile  after  he  leaves  the  Asylum.  A  little  patience, 
a  little  indulgence,  pity,  and  charity  might  save  many  of  them 
from  falling  back  into  the  depth  from  which  they  have  been  rescued. 
"  Comfort  the  feeble-minded,"  says  St.  Paul  ;  and  those  who  would  fulfil 
this  precept  may  find  many  an  opportunity  among  the  inmates  of  our 
asylums.  There  are  not  many  "  excellent  "  workers  among  the  boys ; 
but  a  large  proportion  come  under  the  headings  "  fair  "  and  "  good." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  girls,  ninety-six  of  whom  are  more  or 
less  trained  to  industrial  work  ;  four  of  them  are  excellent  at  bed-making, 
twelve  at  general  house-work,  and  five  at  laundry-work  ;  others  are  "  fair  " 
and  "  good."  Three  are  excellent  sewers,  but  their  work  has  to  be  placed 
for  them.  It  is,  however,  a  marvel  that  so  much  can  have  been  taught  to 
creatures  so  afflicted. 

As  we  return  through  the  long  light  corridors  it  is  the  hour  for 
leaving  school  and  preparing  for  dinner,  and  the  walls  echo  with  the 
voices  and  the  hurrying  tread  of  the  children,  just  as  in  happier  places. 
Yet  I  will  not  say  happier  ;  these  children  seem  as  happy  as  others,  as 
they  crowd  round  their  teachers  and  nurses,  or  follow  us  to  shake  hands, 
and  seek  some  little  token  of  kindly  interest.  Many  of  them  have  nothing 
repulsive  in  their  appearance,  and  all  of  them  are  clean  and  comfortably 
clad.  Some  are  merry,  some  quiet,  others  shy  or  forward,  as  any  other 
large  number  of  children  would  be;  but  they  all  looked  cared  for,  and 
are  as  free  as  their  own  welfare  will  allow. 

From  the  hundreds  of  hapless  yet  merry  children  who  are  playing 
about  the  corridors  and  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
hundreds  of  homes  whence  they  are  gathered.    Alas!  how  much  suffering 
there  do  these  sufferers  represent !    What  months  and  years  of  anxiety 
and  added  toil !    How  heavy  a  burden  pressing  upon  over-laden  lives  ! 
In  glancing  over  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  election  of  fifty  patients  in 
this  June  of  1884,  our  eye  catches  such  cases  as  these  :  The  widow  of  a 
National  schoolmaster  left  with  three  children,  one  a  cripple  besides  her 
idiot  boy,  lets  lodgings  for  their  living;  a  labourer  with  four  motherless 
children  to  keep  and  care  for  ;  another  labourer  unable  to  work  through 
ill-health,  with  six  children  to  share  his  privations;  a  charwoman  with 
three  children,  whose  husband  has  deserted  her;  another  charwoman,  a 
widow,  with  six  children ;  and  these  are  children  actually  dependent  upon 
their  parents,  not  yet  getting  their  own  living;  and  in  every  case  the 
difficulty  is  complicated  and  increased  by  the  burden  of  an  imbecile 
child.     In  every  case  where  payment  is  possible,  if  only  a  shilling  a 
week,  the  parents  are  urged  to  contribute  something  to  their  child's 
support ;  a  wise  provision,  as  it  keeps  up  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
interest  in  their  hearts.    There  are  in  the  list  persons  of  all  kinds  of 
handicrafts  and  occupations :  miners,  .weavers,  sailors,  policemen,  &c, 


seeking  admission  for  their  children  into  this  training-school ;  but  for  the 
fifty  vacancies  there  are  one  hundred  and  seven  candidates.  In  fifty-seven 
poor  homes  there  must  be  felt  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope. 

But  for  the  majority  of  the  patients  the  home  is  not  for  life.  It  is  a 
school,  and  when  the  time  has  expired  the  scholars  have  to  leave.  About 
one-quarter  of  these  are  able  to  work  very  well  under  kindly  supervision  ; 
another  quarter  do  fairly  well  at  home  ;  whilst  the  second  half  do  nothing, 
and  many  of  them  drift  into  workhouses,  where  they  become  the  butts  or 
drudges  of  their  degraded  fellow-paupers.  There  are  at  least  thirty 
thousand  imbecile  and  idiot  persons  in  England  and  Wales ;  but  the 
provision  made  for  them  is  lamentably  small.  For  utterly  helpless 
sufferers  like  these,  suffering  for  no  sin  of  their  own,  the  victims  in  a 
great  degree  of  modern  civilisation  and  modern  vice,  a  rich  nation  like 
our  own  ought  to  'provide  State  asylums,  into  which  every  poor  person 
would  have  a  right  to  enter.  But  until  the  State  provides  such  a  shelter 
Christian  charity  must  go  on  building  these  palaces  for  God.  He  has 
more  need  of  them  than  of  temples. 

"Now  I  will  go  to  the  lowest,"  said  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  when  the 
thought  of  founding  the  Earlswood  Asylum  crossed  his  wondrously 
benevolent  heart.  Let  us  too  go  to  the  lowest,  the  saddest,  the  most 
helpless,  the  most  innocent;  for  here  indeed,  at  last,  after  going  down 
many  a  grade  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  we  find  the  least  of  those  whom  our 
Lord  calls  His  brethren. 

But  palaces  are  even  more  costly  than  temples,  for  there  is  a  great 
retinue  to  maintain  ;  and  in  this  palace  alone  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  of  our  King's  pensioners.  Look  at  the  long  procession  depen- 
dent upon  Him  and  His  purse-bearers  ;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the 
crippled  and  paralytic,  to  whose  sorrows  has  been  added  the  helplessness 
of  an  imperfect  brain.  I  wonder  if  He  ever  held  the  hand  of  an  idiot,  and 
looked  into  his  vacant  eyes.  Probably  ;  for  all  suffering  sought  consola- 
tion and  help  from  Him,  and  it  may  be  that  some  poor  mother  brought  her 
child  that  He  might  lay  His  hands  on  the  half-witted  or  wholly  clouded 
head.  From  the  magnificent  gift  of  an  Infirmary,  built  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000,  to  the  equal  gift  of  a  penny  dropped  by  a  poor  widow  into  a 
collecting-box,  all  are  needed  ;  and  all  are  counted  up,  not  by  the 
secretary  alone,  but  by  Him  who  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 
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